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ABSTRACT 

Partnerships between postsecondary education 
institutions and employers, unions^ professional associations, and 
other groups are discussed. The majority of examples are based on 
projects of the Education and the Economy Alliance, a program 
supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. 
Partnerships and joint, or collaborative ^ activities of colleges and 
these groups often involve research, economic development^ and human 
resource development. Research partnerships may be basic or applied 
and may lead to new and profitable products. Economic development 
partnerships frequently concern community development, institutional 
development, and business development. Human resource develo{Hitent 
partnerships can be categorized as: entry-level preparation and 
orientation r technical skill development and maintenance, career 
transition preparation and skill enhancement^ and career completion. 
The following basic factors involved in collaboration are considered: 
the organization's mission, the location within an organization of 
the partnership project, the level of leadership involvement with the 
project^ and the depth of collaboration (i.e.^ how deeply felt are 
the values and practices of collaboration). (SM) 
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HIGHER H3UCRTI0N PARINEESHIPS: PRACTICES, POLICIES, AND PPCBISC* 



I* WHAT MAKES TOE NEW PARINHISKIPS DIFFERENT? 

When wo talk of partnerships (or oollaboratiGn) between higgler education 
and other organizations, db we mean anything different fron tiie exchanges of 
goods, services, and ideas with «^ch we are already familiar? 

In a world in \tiidti no Individual or organlzaticn is self-sufficient, 
eicchanges of one sort or another are the incessant ebb and flow of daily life. 
Universities purchase food, ooiputers, books, and other goods from ocnpanies* 
Businesses hire college grachiates as employees and faculty as oonsultants and 
may purchase licenses to university-owned research* Some unions negotiate 
faculty oontracts «^ie other unions represent different groups of college and 
university enpiaryees. Academics, anpioyers, and enployee representatives mix 
their Interests while serving on boards of trustees ard advisory ccmnlttees* 
Cbl leges and businesses and associations, because they bring jobs ard budgets 
with them, are aoug^ by politicians and other citizen groups who want them to 
locate in cne or another state or ocxmunlty* In thousands of ways all these 
people help themselves by helping oth^cs, exchanging a part of their time, 
energy, funds, or expertise for sane resource provided by others* 

Why thai does the rhetoric of the new partnerships and of collaboration 
raise hopes and fears quite different in character from the emotions and 
expectations related to the routine purchasing, selling, and Interacting that go 
on daily among the sectors of our society? 



* Ihls is one of a series of papers written as part of the Postsecondaxy 
Education for a Changing Boonony: Resource Agent for Policies and Practices 
Project for the National Institute far Work and Learning, Funding support for 
the project was provided by the Fund for the Iitpruvenent of Poetseoondary 
Education under grant number G 008440477* 



^y new partnerships or ooii^boration we mean the joint \'entures between 
higher ecaucaticn and other organizaticns (particularly the business sector) ti^t 
are characterized by: voluntary institutional participation; nulti-sector 
leadership, problem-solving^ and p^onnanoe^based orientaticn; Shared or 
oonplementary interests; and Shared responsibility for agentSa planning an3 
action. But is this new pa?rtn0rship Just another name for patterns of 
institutional behavior ttiat have been with us for a long time? Or are the 
patterns thanselves changing and in the process forcing us to create new 
behaviors and new ideas to guide tlioGe bdiaviors? 

First, we can readily admit that in mar^ respects the future is but an 
extension of the past* Certainly in the United States, with its diversity of 
public and private colleges and universities, man^ of them f curded and s u pp or ted 
through close relationships with business and industry leaders, there has been 
little ideological basis for aqparatian between the institutions of work an3 
learning. 

Nonetheless, the concepts of institutional collaboration and partnership do 
iiiply changes in both style and substance affecting these relationships in acre 
basic ways* In style, projects we designate as partnerships and ooilaborations 
iit^^ly a greater degree of ooliegiality, cpemess, and oonmitnient to ehared 
values than would be typical of an exchange relation^p* we do not xxse ttke 
term collaboration to describe a ocntract under «^ch a conpany provides food 
services, maintenance services, or ccrrputer services to a college. But 
"oollaboraticn" seems Just the rig^t word to describe a project to develop a new 
conput^ assisted manufacturing process or to help enpioyees learn English as a 
second language* Here both ttke college and a "partner" suc^ as a union or a 
ocrpany assist in the effort* It is not ooliaboraticn when a ocnpary or a 
govemnent agency contr a c ts with a university to survey enpioyee needs, conduct 



archeologlcal asses&m^tbs In advance of new road oonstructlcn, or design the 
reoopganl^aticn of a department or office* Yet "cx>llaboiratiGn" seenis to fit the 
situation when university and ocfrtractar, with or without external funding, woock 
together on otrganizational effectiveness research, develop guidelines for 
enrpioyee needs surveys, and share personnel and task respcnsiblllties in 
carrying thi?ous^ the uork* Ihe closer we look at the situations we call 
"partnerships*' and those we do not regard that way, the mcire we see partnerships 
and oollaboration as dominated by oollegiality and shared responsibility across 
institutional boundaries in the p erf armanoe of substantive tasks. 

In substance, projects and programs we designate as partnerships and 
oollaibaraticns inply a breaking or at least a taipocazy minimizing of the 
boundaries that nocmally separate organizations. Rules regarding the sharing of 
information or the qualifications of certain personnel or tiie schedulirat of 
certain activities are bent if not changed, ihe moire rules are bent and 
escceptLons made, the greater we feel the Influence of the oollabarattve style. 

Style and substance merge. In this breaking of rules the participants 
experience, to varying degrees, a sense of adventure and exhilaration. 
Oollaboacatlon and pa r tn er diip become words «^ch inply a feeling of synergy, of 
extra energy, nd imagination applied to a program. 

Thus ifihat we call oollaborative activities are different. Ihey create 
situations in which decisioi-maklng authority over the design and operation of 
certain missions and functions of an organization is shared with "outsiders* 
This threatened sharing of authority is uhat makes oollaboaratlon risky as well 
as challenging and exciting • ihe organization's norms of leadership and control 
are questioned^ Ihe job has to get done. The or gan ization needs to prove 
itself, to sihcM that it can do the Job* But it cannot do the Job by itself » 
Ihe opportunity and responsibility nnst be shared. This dilenma strikes at the 



onotlonal and pragmatic gut of an ocganlzation. All the toxb reascn, one 
concludes, that the benefits of partnezi^p programs stoild far outweigh their 
costs, 

nuoug^nut this ^ap&r exanples of hl^fier education partnership efforts are 
provided, itie majority of these exarrples are taken from a group of projects 
which ooTprise the Education and the Ebonary Alliance, a progr a m si^parbed by 
the FUnd for the Inprovement of Postseoondary Education, U,S, Deparbnent of 
Education, (Par moire information on any of these projects, contact the National 
Institute for Vtork and Learning, ) 

II, IHEIEE CMBOORIES OF PARINEItSHIFS 

Partnerships between postsecondary education institutions and work 
organizations directly challenge the ideal of the a u fa on cmous university or 
college. In the face of declining ^fouth enrclLnents, growing oontrol by public 
agencies and state legislatures, and increasing costs that c an no t be passed on 
to oonsuners, postsecondary education institutions look to partnerships with 
corpor a tions and unions as one way to heir balance sources of revenues, 
political pressures, and student enrollments. Fran the model of faculty and 
institutional autmany, the modam education institution shifts to a model of 
multiple power centers of students, govemnent, business, labor, and other 
groups as external forces with faculty, adnainl s t i a t or s , and boards of trustees 
in higher education performing a balancing and integrating function at the hub 
of the postseocndaxy education enterpErlse, 
Three Categories 

Essentially partnerships and Joint, or collaborative, activities iJM^lving 
postseoondary education institutions with enpioyers, unions, professlcnal 
associations, and other groups may be said to trade in three types of reaouroes; 



Ideas, wealth, and people* In well-planned projects these three resources 
reinforce one another, Ihese three types of resources play donlnant roles in 
three corze^ianding types of partneirshlp activities (see Jolmson, 1984): 



o Joint researdi partnarshipe are iUiilt on the prcsductlon and 
developnent of idtos and cxnoepts* Basic and applied research 
potentially leading to new and profitable pcodjcts can be a hi^y 
rewarding basis for education-busiiiees partnerships, especially In 
scientific and engineering fields, 

o Eooncanic developgent can be defined as the creation of new wealth 
throo^ the use of money, markets, manpoMer, materials, and 
man a geme nt , the **flve H's** of eoonanic developnent theory, 

o Human resource developnefit can be interpreted in either the more 

narrow, utilitarian, eoonanic dsvelopnent sense of investing In people 
to make the most productive use of their talents or in the broader 
hunanistlc sense of enabling people to develop their individual 
talents for their own sake. 



Each of these broad categories ha? many varied specific incarnations- Each 
category has its own sets of strategies for successful partnerships- Each has 
diverse progrants and oubooroes. Yet, the three can be related. Bridges can be 
built fnan one type of partnership with its goals and progranis to the other tuo 
types of parbn^cshlps with their goals and prograns* A Joint research project, 
for exanpie, can also be developed to train a new generation of researchers or 
to build the conceptual basis for a project with eoonomlc development 
iiiplicaticns* 

Similarly, activities in these three areas can be pursued at various levels 

of cro6S*instltutlonal iiMDlvement* Johnson (1984) describes three levels of 

interaction between academic and industrial (or business) organizations: 

o Least interdependent are academic activities oriented tcward business* 
nils level includes research oentars and institutes established on a 
unilateral basis by postseoondary education Institutions, publicaticn 
and speaker jjL ug j,d i »s oriented toward hnfilnmft audiences, and 
professional curricula serving business purposes, 

o Academic activitlee in cocperation with industry require more sharing 
of resources and responsibilities* Ihese may include: personnel 
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exchange programs^ research oonsartia, ocntract research, adjunct 
faculty, advisary oonmltbees, oooperatLve eciicatlon, extension 
services, consulting relatlanshipe, and davelopnorrt: of industrial 
research parks and anall taisinesa **liicubator** facilities* 

o Academic/industrial partnerships are defined by Johnson (1984) to 
Include such activities as cooperative research centers, joint 
planning and proyxa m councils, and cooperative entrepreneurial 
dsvelopniEflit pcojects« 

Ihe more ^kecif ically \m describe a project the moro difficult it beoonies 
to categcrlza the project neatly by level of ijivolvanent* 

nie broad sweep of collaborative possibilities can be suggested^ however^ 
by the identification of some sub-categories of such projects* CLoeer 
examination of substantive tnpics possibly deserving of multi-sector attention 
also points to some of the prcblans inherent in the practice of partnership 
developnents* 

Research Partoerahips 

corporate research tends to be skewed xward the development of marketable 
products* Acadeniic research tends to pursue the goal of knowledge 
regardless of its commercial value* Between these two main tendencies are many 
points of CTTerlap and aeparation* Marr/ ideas produced in universities enter 
public use and discourse throu^ publications and teaching without ever beooning 
the basis for fbnnal collaborative prodects* And nuch of the thijnking^ 
research, and teaching in colleges and universities is shaped by major events 
and issues in the world outside* At the same time, each sector has its own 
separate culture ydherB direct contact with outsiders may never occur* 

Partner^^ activities, therefore, tend to favor those parts of their 
r^pective institutions having the most similar interests and methods and having 
the potential to provide nutual rewards* Inevitably this skewing of focus 
raises questions about the integrity of academic and professional practices. 
Including the freedom to select tnpics, to pursue ideas wherever they seem to 



lead, to publlsth findings freely, to <^^QntQfi research ideas with peers and 
students, and to nerve unhindered fran one Institution to another. 

In recent years many of these "principles" have beoome negotiable because 
of the growing similarities between the roles of researchers in industry and 
Hiose in academic settings* Theoretical knowledge in many technical fields is 
finding quick abeorpticn into applied knowledge* Theory is being developed more 
iiBpidly under the pressure of challenges in product development* Ihe closing 
gap between theory and practice in technical fields and even in many social 
science fields such as organ izational leadership^ decislcn-making^ and political 
science is triggering an era of good feelings antx^ oarporatLcns, unions, and 
universities that was largely unforeseen and even unwanted two decades ago* 

l^plcal of these science and engineering research partnerships are: 

o ffcnsanto and Harvard University ^ research on biochenistry and 
biology in ocganogailcs* 

o Bcistol-C^ers Ocxpany and Yale University - production of 
anticancer drugs* 

o ihe Standard Oil OCnfiany of Chic and Stanfbrd Uhiversity^ ti^ 
University of Pem^lvania^ Pennsylvania State Uiiversity^ the 
Uiiverslty of Illinois^ and MIT research on offshore engineering^ 
crop gen et ics^ and mining tectaology. 

Corporate interest in state-of ^tte-art research in areas other than science 
and engineering has extended primarily to business-related specialized topics in 
organizational psychology (for Insights into leadership and supervisory 
behavior)^ cmnunications -theory (for oamand and oc n trol systems used in 
defense and nulti-natlonal c o rpo ra tions)^ and general management theory* In 
Search of Exoellenoe and other landnark studies, for exanple, have bes:^ the 
result of Joint research projects initiated by either university faculty or 
management consulting firms* In these business research projects as in the 
sciences^ partnership projects and the opportunities they bring for Individual 
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iJMDlvenient tend to be limited to the elite public and private research 
universities* 

Nat yet a widespread ooourrenoe but vdth the potential to reacii into a 
wider range of colleges and universities are exarrples of research on topics of 
regional and oonnunlty interest iJMDlvir^ colleges and universities witii 
regional and local constituencies* Here business sponsorship tends to Ofiiaslze 
analysis of regional econonlc^ demogr ap hic^ and political trends on the one 
hand^ or Ihe developnsnt of reseatrch pr o gia n s closely linked to InAistrles (for 
exanple, ceramics, or autonobiles, or ocnstructlon) with a strong presence in 
the region* 

Labor unions have had almost ro role thus far in these research 
partnerships, with some very modest exceptions involving state universities with 
strong p rogr a ms of labor studies or industxlal relations, professional 
engineering and scientific associations have played a nocfest yet iji^iarkant role 
in raising corporate attention to concerns such as the shortages of engineering 
faculty and in encouraging the dsveiopnent of edbca t l on -oarporate partnerships 
through reports, publications, presentations at anrual meetings, and the 
fOTmaticn of associations dedicated to cooperative education. 

What appears to be lacking in these research partnerships is serious 
attention to potentially ootttEtwersial areas in idiich oocpor a te perfbcnnance in 
matters affecting the puibllc welfare mig^t be subjected to public criticism. 
Issues such as disposal of chemical wastes, affirmative action, occupational 
safety and health, plant closings and worker displacement, and investment in 
0K.ierseas production facilities may affect oorporate profits arxa products in 
direct^ occasionally spectacular ways* Yet corporations, or unions for that 
matter, tend not to seek out Joint research projects on these issues* 
Foundations^ goverrm^t^ and public interest groups tend to be the sponsors of 
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college and university researdi on these topics. 

Opportunities far research partnerships also are directly affected by 
national and state laws dealing with tax, anti-trust, and patent policies. 
Fears of anti-trust prosecution have inhibited the fdnnatlon of ixidistrldl 
consortia sponsoring university research projects in the past* Ihe financial 
value of a research project differs If It is treated as a philanthropic 
ccntributicn frcm a oocpurate foundation than If It is ^bneated as a depreciable 
or tax creditable Investment in oorporate research facilities. In recent years 
some of the main legal barriers to partittfr^p p rogr a ms have been renoved. Witii 
those barriers eliminated, some of the advantages of carrpus-based research 
envlxcnnents, especially for consortia-type leeeardi, have emerged* Ihe more 
open-ended, exploratory atucsphere of the carpus, the greater credibility 
associated with research findings prod Uoe d in the "neutral" carpus environr^t, 
and easier access to inexpensive yet hi^y motivated studen t: research 
assistants all favor oollaborative canpus-based projects once negative fact o rs 
are removed. 

In sun. Joint researdi partnerships encourage participation in a relatively 
narrow ban) of intellectual topics and appeal to Individuals who are oommitted 
to a specific scientific cr engineering research tqplc. Such pmsons vaa^ also 
be relatively syipathetlc to oorporate Interes ts in developing products based on 
the research. Researchers — whether enployed by corporations or universities - 
- uho are involved in topics of public ocntzoversy or topics far removed from 
product development seem to be less likely to beccme participants In education- 
business research partnership projects. 

Eoononic Develocmmt Partnerships 

Partnerships between higher education and business far eoononic dsvelpEment 
are changing ard increasing (see Doyle and Brisscn, 1985). Eoononic develpEment 
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partnerships have three taoes: 

Oonrnmity development refers to plannii^ and iirplementiiig projects and 
p rogr a ms to Jitprove the ecxxonlc and eoclal qualities of life in a uhole 
ocmnunity or geographic area. Gains in lnc3ividual ac institutional wealth are 
assumed to oontxibute to overall public welfare, A neM oollege catfius, a ne^r 
office of a gcTvemnesit agency or of a private enploryer, a new factory, a new 
loiseun, or the upgrading or expansion of these, are actively soug^it and 
developed by public and private interests for the additlcnal jobs, tax revenues, 
and consuner spending they can be expected to bring to a oonnunlty and region. 
Part of this expected value may be more indirect: for example, the expectaticn 
that the presence of one organization may attract others, whether as suppliers, 
ocfTpetitora, or slnply as neighbors oonstituting a core for eoonanic growth, 
Ihe Eooncndcs Education Project of the Hi^ander Research and Education Center 
(TSi) is an eicanple of a new partner^p for ccnnunity development, Ihe prpject 
is developing a participatory research and education process to enable residents 
of rural Appalachian oomunities to deal with the ijipacts of the changing 
econcmy on the eoonomic and social qualities of their ocimunities. Models of 
new partnerships between local higher education institutions and grassroo t s 
ccnnunity groups have been developed, A new eoonanics curriculum for local 
oonnunity developnsit is also being developed. 

Institutional developnent In^ioives a nore self-serving analysis and 
utilization of the organi^atiai's own resources. In reoent years, for exanple, 
colleges and universities have more carefully analyzed their real estate 
holdings and other real estate parcels in their vicinities. Reflecting on the 
successes of Silicon Valley near Stanford University, the Route 128 ootr i dor 
near the research and engineering schools of tlie Boston area, and the Research 
Triangle in North C^rollna*s university research center, colleges and 
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universities are placing new and higher values on their regional investments, 
their faculty, and their physical resources- Even universities that do rot 
aspire to naticnal status better understand the attractions of Itke canpus 
research envizcnnent far businesses involved in knowledge production. 
Instituticnal develqpnent involves new ways of Identifying the tangible and 
intangible assets of the institution and finding ways to capitalize those assets 
and market them to potential partners. An exanple of a partDer^hip for 
instituticnal development is the Model CKD/CAM Training Center at the Milwaukee 
Area Tedmical Cbllege (VI). The CW)/CBM Training Cmter offers software and 
training materials in "Otnputer Integrated Manufacturing" far retraining 
industrial workers. As part of the Center, a micrcxxnputer^based CAD system was 
developed. The system has been sold to educational institutions and a 
dealership network has been established. 

Busi n ess development incltjdes elements of both oonnunlty and institutional 
development. The aim here is to grow new enterprises or to assist older ones. 
Spcnsorlng entrepreneurial "incubator'* centers and venture capital funds for 
small businesses, or organizing small business assistance centers (perhaps with 
state or federal govemnent funding) may have ocnnunlty development as a primary 
purpose and instituticnal development as a seoondary purpose* ^Die method chosen 
is clearly that of i jujrov ing the chances of business owners to achieve p r oduct 
development and marketing success. This is in seme contrast to the enphasis of 
CLiiiiunity development on building an infrastructure of public services and core 
enployers which sillies the eoononic "yeast" for self-generating growth* And 
it is also in c cn t ra st to the arphasis of institutional development on the 
corparatively narrow self-interest of a specific organization* 7he Small 
Business Incubator Project of Portland Oomnunlty College (OR) is an exanfsle of a 
partnership for business developnent* In addition to offering low cost rental 
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space to snail businesses^ the project provides support services, classes, 
seminars, and professional ocnsultations to the prospective entrepreneurs* 
Businesses can tenaln in the inciibatar dirlng their developmental period, up to 
tiiree years, after vhich the project assliSts with relocation far ongoing 
operation* 

Education-work partnerships can le used to generate dsvelopment projects, 
or parbierships can be rurtured and generated as a result of effective eooncndc 
develcpnent projects* 

As with reseaxoh partnerships, economic developnent projects frequently 
depend on goverrvnent funding or tax policies as a gometimes active and ecmetimes 
silent partner. Interest-subsidized revenue bonds, for exanple, may be more 
easily justified in public policy rhetoric if a university or similar non-profit 
research OEtganization Is a sponsor of a project and Is liJcely to be a major 
beneficiary of the public siibsidty* Ucban Deveiopmerrt Action Grants (UDAG), 
CtxTfiunity Develofment Block Grants (CDBG), and other direct payments from 
goverxmental program s can be used as Incentives for collaborative projects. 
Federal and state training monies fran vocational education and Departmant of 
Labor training progr a m s are used in many states to build protj r a m s of job 
training partnerships amcxig oonnunlty colleges, eqployers, unions, and other 
ocmnunity^based education and training organizations* Some states^ 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, for exanple, have created state-funded progr a ms 
which require matching oontributlons and collaborative agreements between 
enployers and education institutLois before state financial si^port Is provided^ 
Finally, the largest incentives for college partnerships with employers and 
unions may be through tax-financed student grants, loan guarantees, and 
subsidized tuition rates at public institutions* 
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It^ incentives far eooranic davelopnent partnerships are many and varied. 
Full understanding of these varied incentives, of the financial savings that can 
be built Into progra m s serving different institutional and oonnunlty needs, and 
of the ways ymgid i m can be marketed to different audiences in business, labor, 
and the public sector can be an Impor ta nt factor in determining the success of 
partnership p rograros. 

Human Resource ppvelopnent 

nie life of every mocking adult is a kind of Informal partn^r^p between 
eoucatLcn and work institutions* A career with a steady flow of inoone is the 
ijiplied reward that follows fxm educational preparation* Individuals nust draw 
the oonnecticns by making career choices, selecting edocational programs, 
earning inccne to pay £or edjcation, seart^iing out a first and successive Jobs, 
learning on the Job, and using the career advancement network to nove frcm 
position to position* 

Many corporations have their iricruiters* Oblleges have tiieir placement 
offices and cooperative educatior^ programs, as well as their ocntinuing 
education progr a ns* Nonetheless, collaborative partnerships for career 
develoExnent are as underdeveloped and as qpen to imcvative possibilities as are 
the leseardi and eoonanic develqpnent p rograms currently attracting leadership 
attention* Gra&jally, enployer, union, and education leaders are recognizing 
opportunities for progress that f or mal ize explicit relaticnships between 
performance at work and performance in education* 

Put in terms of career progression, htnan resource develogment partnerships 
can be categorized as: 

o Entry-level preparation and orientation 

o Technical skill development and maintmance 
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o Career tr an sition preparation and skill erhanoemGnt 
o Career ocnpleticn 

Bntry^lerel preparation and orientation : Instructional programs at most 
colleges and universities are dedicated primarily to preparing young students 
for their first major transition from education to work* Whether the goals of 
study be liberal arts, sciences, engineering, tec^midan stkills, legal or 
nodical studies, few students would attend undergraduate, graduate, or 
professional degree programs without career preparation as a primary motivation* 
At first glance, education institutions ought to be expert in understanding and 
Shaping the subtle and ocnpl&c relationships between intellectual training, 
skill training, and career transition planning* 

In xeoent years entry-level preparation by postseoondary education 
institutions has cone to include remedial education in basic skills presuned to 
have been tau^ during elementary and seocndary educaticn* Sane cogpoa r ations 
and unions have contracted with postseoondary education institutions to provide 
basic sfkill training to their enpioyees or to develop basic skills curricula for 
adult learners* Ihe Bigllsh Language Training for the Mbrkpiace Progr a m of 
Arizona State University provides EUglish-as-a Second-Language training to 
enplcyees of Honeywell's Large Otxiputer Products Division* ^Die pLogiaj i uses an 
innovative "functional" ^]proadi to language training* The curxiculw deals 
with language in a ocnprehensive way Including gr a mmar, 
pronunciation/intonation, spelling, oonminication strat e gies, style, and 
culture* nie aspects of language skills are always presented with content drawn 
fran the work envirorm^t at Honeywell* 

In other Instances, universities and colleges have become involved in 
collaborative projects with enpioryers, local go vem nents, unions, and others to 
iiTpETOve the effectiveness of elementary and secondary education* Sharing 
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respcnsibility foe the design and effectiveness of the entire education system 
may lead to new ways of Inoooqpor a ting the traditional liberal arts oocre of the 
undexgraduatae curriculun into prenDccupatianal training* In many oonnunities, 
making these changes fran the traditional role and ocntent of postseoondary 
education institutions has required collaborative business-academic leaderships 

Technical skill developnent and maintenance have long been a higgler 
education function* Itiese activities range fxan the suimer executive seminars 
far alumi and corporate top managers to the skill training of associate degree 
oc certificate progr a ms. Ite rapidly growing training function within 
oacparations is the catalyst far greater use of co n tr a ct training and long-term 
"retainer" training relaticnshipe. Brrployment-based tuition assistance progr a ms 
have become a mainstay of many continuing education program s at nearby colleges 
and universities • Gn the basis of these two sources of enployer funding — 
training and tuition assistance — specific degree and nan-degree prcgr a ne can 
be developed • itie Special Technician Training Program of Rio Sal ado Oxnunity 
Obllege (AZ) has trained production line uockers of Motorola, Inc< in electronic 
and semi-conductor technoicgy. Participants are given paid leave far one year 
with all tuition costs covered by the conpany. mie ocmrunlty college has 
designed a one-Year Associate in Applied Science degree prograni with oourses 
held five days a week £ar ei9^t hours a day, UjpQn ocnpleticn, participants are 
placed in electronic technician and senii-ocnductar processor positions within 
Mortorola« Hie ocntxact between Motorola and tiie oonrunity college Includes 
prwlsion of a 'braining center, technical equipment, and cooperative education 
scperienoes far students* 

Similarly, collaborative oppar U mitles abound in the □evelopnent c£ 
pL o graiiftj and research supporting the career transitions of adUlt workers and of 
retiring workers. Whether these transitions are Initiated voluntarily or 
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Involuntarily by the individual^ enpipyers are assuolng mcace responslbUlty than 
has been the case historically £ar the financing and planning of personnel 
changes* An outplaoement industry of oorsuliants is being created first by 
difficult eoonGniic oonditions ard second by a fundamental restructuring of the 
''social contract*' between enploj^ and enployee* As researchers^ as 
consultants^ and as traditional providers of career counseling and training^ 
postsecondary education institutions still have much to learn about the 
educational needs of adults facing occupational and economic transition ' , But 
their position is no dlffexwit from that of enploryers^ unions, professiiTial 
associations, and adults themselves who are also moving quickly into uncharted 
territory* With these unoertaJji times and the anxieties of many workers is 
coming a sUug conpulsion for lifelong learning: the need to have multiple 
skills and experiences slnply to make career change less risky* Better 
understanding of the dynamics of career change can itself be a basis for the 
developnent of partn^ship programs. 
Sunnary 

Cbllaborative partnerships between pos ts econdary edbcation institutions and 
work institutions are essentially of three types: research partnerships 
intended to produce and develop Ideas; eoonomic partnerships Intended to p roduce 
and develop wealth; and himan resource partnerships intended to develop people. 
Within each of these categories are many different opportunities for substantive 
projects lihking education and work Institutions* But the litellhcod of actual 
project Initiation and the scale of resources allocated to specific activities 
are influenced by many fac to rs and problems* Cbllaborative activities tend to 
develop around substantive issues where common interests are strongest. These 
oommon interests may engage only anall aspects of the collaborating 
Institutions* ftoving ber^onS the margins of prestigious areas of coliaibaration 
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iBquires persistent creativity, persuasion, and solid performance • 

III* \m OOUiABORATES? 

Who participates in odHaborative pcojects? Each partnership activity has 
a ripple effect on the politics and personalities of the institutions involved. 
One must ask in each case not only if the respective ar gan lzaticns benefit, but 
also who else benefits* 

Scma understanding of the o r gan izat i o nal conditions for collaboration is 
essential to an understanding of who collaborates and who benefits from 
collaboration* The basic fac tor s involved can be described fran four 
perspectives: 

1, Ihe perspective of organization mission: Are the style and substance 
of the collabcrrative program consistent with the organization* s sense 
of its own identity? 

2< me locus of the initiative within the organization: What are the 
effects ai those involved and those not Involved? 

3< nie level of leadership directly respcnslble for tiie ooUaboratlve 

initiative: Itiat powers of position and resources are brought to bear 
in Buppart of the program? 

4< ihe depth of inetituticml invoivanent in the p rogr a n: Are the 
activities restricted legitimately to a aroall o om ar of the 
organization cr are the opportunities and rewards widely distributed? 

Effects of Mission 

An organizatlcn's mission^ its sense of main purposes^ has nuch to do with 
the projects it selects for collaborative programs, the types and size of 
resources devoted to these prograns, and the selecticn of people to be involved. 
Obmputer firms prefer progra m s and projects that advance the sophistication, 
quality, uses, and reputations of oarputers. Insurance firms also look to ways 
of enhancing their products, including eooncmic and oomunity dsvelopnent 
activities that enhance the value of real estate properties in their Investment 
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p or tfolios. Labor intensive businesses and labor unions seek ways of enhancing 
the quality of the labor fooroe^ particularly as it affects the quality of entry- 
level worteers^ supervisors^ managers^ cr skilled labor. Ihe Honeywell Biglish 
Language Training Program and the Motorola St^ecial Tuhnlclan Training Prog ram 
are exanpies of how an arganlzation^s miaslon determines the nature of the 
partnerships entered into with Institutlans of higher education. 

Similarly the ndsslms of education Institutions establish the direction of 
their partnership interests. Research universities such as Yale, Harvard, or 
Rutgers look primarily for partnerships which enhance their reputations as 
Innovators on the cutting edge of new knowledge in fields such as 
pharmaceuticals, business organization^ cr oeranics. Other uilverslties and 
colleges (cr other departments at the sane institutions) seek parbna^ships which 
enhance their reputations as innovators in apcOled research and producers of 
quality professional workers. Liberal arts colleges seek partnerships enhancing 
their view of the worlds seeing themselves as producers of creative managers and 
pre-professicnals. Ocinnunity colleges draw on their several missions; as 
providers of lifelong learning to adults entering new careers, as producers of 
quality entzy*ievel technical workers, as providers of remedial learning to 
employees lacking skills^ and as souroes of technical assistance to local anall 
business. 

Ihe Education Bridges to Options in High Technology Eliployment project of 
San Diego state University (CA), the Ocsllege of Statai Island (NV) UJpper 
Division Bachelor of Science in Nursing (DSN) project, and the School for New 
Learning graduate progran of DePaul Uhlverslty (IL) are exaifdes of how the 
missicn of the education institution can dictate the nature of its partnerships. 
Ihe San Diego state University project offers retraining and uEx^ating in 
biotechnology and analytical chemistry to mid-career scientists for professional 
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develofmajt and career ehhanoement* Hie project responds to the sdiool^s 
mission of serving Ite ^ipanding hig^ technology industrial ocnnuni-t^ in San 
Diego Osuntv* nie Oollege of Staten Island project provides a means for vorklng 
RNs to have aooess to and progress toward the BSN< Ihe program responds to the 
collegers mission of meeting the ftr^l^At^nr^a^ needs of working adults and the 
hunan resource needs of the health and social service deliverers in New York 
City* It^ DePaul Uhiversity project directly respcrds to the School far New 
Leaming^s mission of offering innovative experiential liberal arts progr a ms to 
WG(rking adults* Itiis Masters of Arts progr a m integrates skills and perspectives 
of tiie liberal arts with lndivldUally*-tailored programs of study in various 
professional areas* 

ItTus, an organization^ B mission in many direct and subtle ways stereot y pes 
the reputations of the people who wcock far it, both enharcing and restricting 
the cpportunities available to tiiem far collaborative action. Even so, the 
experience of American colleges, universities, corporations, and unions over the 
past few years qpears to indicate that all these Institutions have seriously 
undervalued the resources they bring to the partnership vegotiating table and 
underestimated the variety of profitable opportunities for collaboration ancng 
education and work organizations. 

Elrployer organizations and unions tend to undervalue the learning that 
occurs daily on the job. Oonsequently they often neglect ways of ijiprovlng 
vorkplaces as learning envixorments. Wberk organizations are only beginning to 
understand that the spirit of self-initiated learning and prbblem-solvir^ can be 
nurtured and oondbined with techniques of training and formal instruction as 
inpor t ant aspects of business success* As workplaces become better organized as 
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learning envljonne n t s they will also beoone mom attractive partneirs for 
colleges and universities trying to show oonneations between theory and 
pocactioo. 

Similarly, poertseoondary education organisations have not viewed themselves 
as the owr^rs of franchises on iitpor ta nt aspects of research, knowledge, and 
Instruction* Organizations are establi£hed and maintained only at great oost* 
Once established their presence tends to ward off the establi^ment of other 
similar organizations* State boards of higher education may explicitly limit 
competition by preventing other institutions from developing ooipeting programs* 

Businesses and labor or gan izations have long ap p re ciated the power of such 
"frai^bhise" positions* Uraike large and wealttiy carpGrations ^le to seek out 
infonnatlon and eaqpertise anyvAiere in the nation or world, the typical enployer, 
union, or student oust look closer to home* Education institutions, idiile 
thoroughly experienced in exploiting their geographic proximity to high school 
graduates, are frequently naive in exploiting that seme praxlmity to other 
organizaticns * 

Ihe language arts faculty need not be of national stature in order to 
provide top quality instruction tailored to the needs of nearby managers and 
industrial workars* Ihe eccncmics department can develop a stzcng reputation 
locally as a source of regional economic data and analysis wittout expecting to 
ocnpete with major university researchers in the pages of professional Journals. 
Ihe mathematics, science, business, and language departments, by paying more 
attention to the eoonomic and dgipgraphic characteristics of the region* s 
employers, may be able to develop special expertise in areas of research, 
scholarship, and Instruction that will bring national or int^national feme 
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while also attending to matters of Ininediate lnport in the region* Hiese 
opportunities and possibilities are Inherent in almost every collaborative 
xelationship* 

Serious develqpnient of education-work partnerships ^lould strengthen the 
diversity of American postseoondary institutions* Better underetandlng not only 
of their own strengths and weaknesses as isolated institutions but also of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the ocnnunltles, regions, and other organizations 
within their reach should result in more sophisticated understanding of 
organizaticnal missions and identities • TtxLS deeper understanding stould lead 
in turn to more creative uses of joint ventures between education and work 
organizations* Fear exanple, the nation's elite research universities are 
working more actively then ever before to capitalize on their ••franchise'" 
resources of mpertlse and prestige (including joint research projects, research 
park and real estate dervelopnents, ocnnunlty action prograros, and even suraner 
sports canpe)* Other educators following these exarples will ocme to see the 
opportunities for partnerships that can be fcjnd in their own backyards. Itie 
Milwaukee Area Technical Obliege microccrputer CAD systan discussed earlier is a 
case in point* 
Locus in the Orqap-'^^tim 

At first blush, the problem of location witMn a given mgan lzatlon of a 
partnership project or p rogram most appear obvious* Of course a new genetic 
engineering partnership program will involve a few key academic deparbnents and 
one or more of the few firms with expertise in that field. And of course the 
new autCHOtive technician progr a m sponsared by the local autanobile dealers' 
association will benefit the autcmotlve specialists* 

Programs in each of the three ca te go ri es of partnership activities tend 
inevitably to benefit those responsible for organizing and directing the 
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programs* Publicity, possibly prestige. Job E^ecurlty, and professional 
o ppo rtunities may aoccnpany the project* 

But the location of a progr a n can uork In opposite directions* Most 
partnership effor ts are anall, tentative explorations of new ways to provide 
services, solve organizational problems, or develop credibility and trust across 
organlsatiQns* Ventures that have the blessing of hig^ university and oacpar d te 
officials may be viewed suspiciously or merely negligently if not given 
a p propriate attention and resources* Ventures lacking higgler endarsemants face 
all kinds of obstacles of attitude ard adtidnistrative practice unless the entire 
organisation is accustomed to the nurturing Innovative progr a ms. Such 
innovatlon-rurturlng organisations are rare. 

In this broad analysis, therefore, location of a pailnership progr am 
activity can elicit two types of effects: rewards or difficulties. In either 
case a special entrepreneurial outlook will be xeqtaired on the part of the 
Individuals responsible for the project or program. 

Over the years most faculty have learned to live with the fact that certain 
specializations and professions have greater o pportu nities than others for 
external consulting and the inocme and visibility that such activity provides* 
Within departments acocmicr j atio n s are made for the star performers. To the 
extent that these activities bring flfW^'Hnrva^ funds, students, research 
opportunities, and prestige to the Institution, the faculty and dep artmen ts 
involved often find ways to claim ^>ecial rights and treatment : dealing with 
other department and canpus aAidnlstrators. Depending in large part on the mix 
of personalities, the internal politics can be either ferocious or diplomatic. 

Cbllaborative activities of a low-key nature, small in scope and involving 
only a few faculty, can have much the sane iJipact within a college or university 
as a consulting relationship. But the relationship t^kes on a different quality 
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and significance cnce an official Institutional JjMDlvenient is suggested* the 
first projects may be smaller and less ..aworthy than a faculty consulting 
project* But the Intent^ even the mere possibility of developing longer term 
relationships with one or more external organizations ralaes the **ante** and 
introduces new factors affecting faculty participation* Similarly in a 
corporaticn or unlon^ the individual project of a subordinate manager or 
official t^kes cn different meaning if it represents tiie directicn toward v^ch 
higgler level officials may want to move tlie entire organisation* 

Iherefore the process by ^dilch chief executives — whatever their 
organisation — or other policy-tnaking officials reveal or hide their intaitions 
and review and select p artne rship opportunities makes an enormous dif farenoe in 
the ways ttese activities are perceived and suppcorked by others in the 
organizaticn. 

At times it is advisable to minimize the inpact of particular projects on 
an organization* Ihe qpecial eixoepticns made to permit the project to 
accoiplish its goals are ^keciflcally rejected as precedents* In other cases it 
m a k es sense to develop formal organizational policies and to suppor t an activity 
as an example of the type of initiative desired. 

Some times it makes sense to stress the ways in ^dilch the entire 
arganizatlon benefits fran the side effects of a particular project and to 
establish special ocnndttees to oversee the activity^ learn from it^ and seek 
additional ways to involve others* At other times it makes sense to pr ote ct a 
project from too mxti attention^ whether to protect a limited budget or to 
protect a politically sensitive project activity* Ihe considerations are 
miatiple* Yet fxan a strategic viewpoint^ every oollaborative project should be 
assessed on how its present location in the organization can best be used to 
touch and inform the lives of other mentors of the arganizatlon^ and how its 




presence can be used to enhance and perhaps give r£w meaning to the central 
mission of the org an ization. 
Level of Leadership 

Ite question of who collaborates in education-work partnership projects and 
progr a m s also must be answered in terms of the level or levels within an 
organization at which the partnership activity is initiated. Major differences 
in style and substance of partnerships are affected by the relative differences 
in power, prestige, resources, and vislbHity associated with different levels 
within organizations* Ihese differences frequently determine who gets involved 
and in what ways* 

Yet it Is doubtful that a top level activity is inherently "better** than a 
lower level activity* Suooessful and influential partnership projects can be 
initiated as readily at it^ junior staff level as at tl^ presidential level. 
Too frequently people assune that top level stpport is essential, an assutption 
that raises expectations yet may result in greater disappointment when success 
does not follow obediently the oannands of those leaders. 

Success and quality are functions of wise management (and good luck) at any 
level, iMilt on a p rop er use of ttie levers of oonkrol avallaibie to those 
directing the collaborative effort* Itie ijipact of or ganizati o nal level on 
progr a m quality and success requires, th er e fo re, seme discussion of the 
avallaibie levers of control at each level » Par purposes of "this brief 
discussion, two generalized **legels** will be analyzed; **top level** initiatives 
and **iower level** initiatives, nie Intent of the ujnii ails that follow is to 
approach each organlzaticnal level objectively and without pejorative 
oonnotations* Different situations can make either level the target of 
opportunity » 



Tpp level leaders, £ar eacanfae, tend to be very ser^tive to failure* A 
leader knows that he or she has a limited stock of cxedibility. Many demands 
are made to tap that limited stodc of decision-making opportunities* 
Consequently, the typical organizational loader wants ideas to be tested, to 
have all the risks identified and taken into aooount before decisions are made 
about the worthiness of a project or the amount of resources to be invested in 
it. Such thinking tands to err on the side of cautiousness > 

Small, peripheral projects with which the leaders of organizations have 
little or no direct oontacrt can play crucial roles in the development of 
partnership programs by testing and cleansing ideas of their more outrageous ard 
ineffective features • Thus the interplay between top level and lower level 
initiatives is essential* Rapid p rogress and enthosiasn for partnership 
programs develop in situations where participants at the different levels of an 
organization understand and consciously anploy the techniques of interaction 
between high level and lower level initiatives* Where chief executives and 
staff do not oamunicate, do not undustand the opportunities and plcys 
available to them, or even disagree and work at cros s {urpcses, partnership 
initiatives at any level are more liJcely to encounter frustration and failure* 

Top level initiatives ; The Involvement of top level officials in a 
collaborative education-work project usually inpiies the making or anticipation 
of a decision related to one or more of six factors: 

o a major Inveebnent of financial resources; 

o a major shift in Institutional mission (or the decision to reject a 
proposed sihift in mission); 

o a major change in organizaticnal pr a c ti oes; 

o a major personnel diange; 

o a major public relations o p portu nity to represent the organization and 
take credit for soma out-of-the-ordinaiy accorplirfTOnt; or 



o a major political move to assuage, or reward, some imiLvicSual or 



Ir^ oth^ cordis, tiie JjMDlvement of top officials in a oollaborative project 
probably has little to do with tiie substantive oontent of tiie project itself and 
far nore to do with iJipact of tiie project on tiie organization. Dear thou^ the 
tqplc may be to tiie leader^s heart, tiie developnient of a new oon^uter assisted 
design program, the retraining of displaced workers, or the enrollment of 
assembly line workers in a technician level degree program must take second 
place to the question of v*iether or not the proposed activity will enhance the 
survival, continuity, and grobrth ite cirrjanization in a constantly changing 
world. 

Be c au se individuals differ in their judgme nts regarding how Imovative 
activities will serve to erihance or detract fran an organization's mission or 
reputation, decisions about collaborative activities can be controversial. 
Support from the chief executive usually means that the organization's resources 
— its monies, personnel, reputation, and allies ~ either will be enlisted in 
suHporL of a project (throwing tiie wel^t of tiie organlxation bdiind tiie 
project) or at least will be kept in a neutxal position, allowing the project to 
prove itself without undue Ixtberfermoe* But tiie very fact of top level s u ppor t 
may arouse ixuroes of hidden c{)po6ltion» People yi)o ml^t have ignored a 
project operating modestly under the direction of a Junior professor or manager 
will pay close attention to tiie same project if it appears to have tiie blessing 
and interest of Itke top executives* Is tiie project a hartxLnger of things to 
cane? If it w^re expanded, what would be the ln¥)llcations for the standard ways 
of doing things? If made p^manent, who stands to gain, and who to lose? Mould 
basic researcli be shifted Into university laboratories? Would managers and 
union officials be aooepted as adjunct faculty? Nduld affirmative action 
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lutotj^dius be taken more eerlously? 

In a wan3^ projects can quickly beocme politicised cnce Itke top officials 
of an arganizatioi are Involved. Sonetimes politicization helps a project by 
setting policy or intimidating the infonnal exposition, those persons wto delay 
actions and raise oib(j6Ctians and generally undermine the ^lity of a project to 
perform* Scmetimes politicization hinders project perfoormance by making 
potential opponoxts nore aware of the slgnlficarce of the project's goals and 
practices, of the people the project propo oos to serve, and of the points at 
}ftiUii the project Is most vulnerable to critlclaR* 

Top level Involvement in collabaratlve projects, therefore. Is most 
justifiable vjhen the skills and resources associated with an o rgan j rat ion's top 
leadership are most in demand ani can be most useful in practice • Of these 
skills and resources, credibility is the most iufxirtant* Itie endorsement of top 
officials, their connitment to the goals of a project, their ward lhat a prqject 
is of genuine lirportanoe to the mission and future of an organization, can carry 
enormous weight with funding agencies and prospective partner organizatians and 
key personnel • The details of what is meant nust be worked out aooording to the 
situation, of course* But the initial ccnndtment to a project fxaxn top officers 
puts their credibility cn the line and affects how seriously their ocnwitments 
will be viewed in the future- Because it is preferable to avoid spending one's 
credibility, leaders generally prefer partnership projects that can manage cn 
their own to find funding and produce desirable results without leadership 
involvement* Ht^ leader's skill and status are saved for other days and bigger 
deals* 

In addition to ti^ir credihiUty as leaders, that is, as people with the 
capacity to assure that things get done, top level c^ficlals ore presuned to 
co n tr o l resources. Sbialler projects make relatively modest claims cn an 
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acganlzatlan's inesouroes. Larger projects, by steppliig on more toes as It vere, 
mate larg^ claims: they need moone attec±lcn fran central adninlstrative units, 
are more likely to require special dispensations fran certain rules, and are 
more likely to make ere group of people in the organization more noticeably 
enviable than the other gruupG* Leaders get called upcn to balance these 
diverse interests and to assure an equitable distribution of rewards, or to 
rationalize the inequities in ways others accept as reasonable* 

Involvement by top level officials is also necessary when dianges In 
arganizational mission are required* Ihis frequently requires shifts in 
resources* Ihe ability to shift mission and resources Is entirely beyond the 
kilties of low^ level staff* 

All these strands of credibility, resources, and mission come together in 
the oollabooratlve event made to order for the top level leader: the big deal* 
It may have been plamed well in ai%;anoe* Or it m^ be an opportunistic idea, 
casually mentioned over drinks or dinner with a fellow top level leader* Ihe 
follow-'jp discussions, analysis, and planning may take years >^ mly days* But 
the iJtipllcatiais for the acganlzatlan's future are large: monb^, prestige, the 
ability to attract staff and better serve clients all hang in the balance* At 
such moments the top level officer earns her or his pay by astutely 
conceptualizing, adapting, and negotiating to assure that the collaborative idea 
helps to shape the future course of the organization in desirable ways. 

Two examples of the critical role of top level leaders in the success of 
new partnerships are the TBCPLAY and Business Develcpnent and Training Center 
projects* Ihe project of the National Institute for Nbrk and Learning 

and the Charleston (SC) Higher Education OOnsortlun provided a CGn^uter assisted 
program for upgrading basic skills and a ocnprehenslve career develcpnent 
program to urban minority young adults* Ihe short and long term success of the 
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project is directly related to the roles played by the Maycar, the senior staff 
of Tricient Technical Cbllege, the head of the local City Venture Cbocporaticn, 
and a nunber of camunity leaders* Their support and the resources they 
provided gave the project visibility and a solid footing whicti were central to 
its success* 

me Business Develcpioit and Training Center (BDTC) at Great VSalley 
Corporate Park (PA) is a cooperative joint venture of the Ccrpacrt of Lifelong 
Educaticn Opportunities and Rouse and Associates, nie BDTC brings aggregated 
learning, business development assistance, and learning services to enployees 
and enployers in the park- Credit and rai-credlt courses, workshops and 
seminars, career academic counseling, assessment of prior learning, and 
networking are offered tttrough the BDTC- Without the support and resources of 
the head of Rouse and Associates the Center would be little more than a good 
idea. Ihe Qilef Executive Officer of Rouse and Associates has provided space, 
financing, staffing, and, most iitportant, visibility to the Center and its 
various activities* 

Lower level initiatives: Ihe ability to devote cneself single-raindedly to 
a project is one key resource that the top level leader can rarely provide. 
This, in ocntrast, is the most precious resouroe of people working at the Icwer 
levels of an ocganizatlcn. At any level and for any per son, many ocnpeting 
demands en time and energy abound. But the top level executive has a job whose 
very nature reguiies multiple roles and responsibilities * Lower down the 
organizational ladder are located the responsibilities for actually inplementlng 
the details of specific projects, and, frequently, far creating the Ideas that 
lead to other projects* 

Small cocganlzations such as mall businesses, local unions, and smaller 
colleges have so many tasks to be done and so few people to do thera that anyone 
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wltii any enOiusiasni Is soon sptread thinly ever nunexxus xesponsiblllties* In 
s>jdi cases It Is hard to talk of organizational "levels*^ In part^ this Is the 
very reason the n w eraent toward partnerships between education and work 
organizations has tended to focus on larger businesses and education 
institutions* Local unions and small businesses are so deeply and constantly 
Involved in their primary "bread and butter" work that time and staff are not 
available to exploone poesibllitiee of partneorships^ nuch less actually manage 
partnership projects* Far these people to beoone involved in a collaborative 
education-work project m&ans, by definition, that the purposes and activities of 
the project are directly related to the central purpose of their jobs and their 
organizations* missions. 

Within larger organizations analler^ less visible projects Initiated by 
indiviOial managers and faculty can and have proved ex c ep ti onally valuable* 
Like the Inve nto r in the garage^ testing and refining a product until It is 
reai^ for marhet^ anall collaborative projects enable people with foresi^t and 
motivation to pit ideas into p ra c ti ce and to integrate the lessons of practice 
into new oonceptualizations. Inplementing txis ccncept may take many months, 
during which new insights are seen, the strengths and limitations of partnership 
and personal Pintles are revealed, ani the world outside the project 
constantly changes* 

But what if a project that seemed to set a crucial example turns out to be 
uninportanb in the grand scheme of events? Or perhaps it is headed in the rl^ 
direction but lacks soma necessary ingredient* Or perhaps It Is timely and does 
constitute an exanple wor th replicating • The analler project can take these 
ri^ts at a relatively low cost to the collaborating organizations* Indeed^ the 
mutual learning that occ ur s through the project and the trust established 
between professionals and organlzatlcn adnlnlstrators may be more valuable as a 
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basis far future joint ventures than the substance of the specific projects 

nie analler project initiated by an Individual manager, researcher, faculty 
menber, or union official will seem to lade tiie "clout" that is associated with 
more powerful positions in the organizational hierarchy^ If the project 
dixector decides that an advisory panel uould be ijseful to assist in securing 
access to infarmaticn or critique the developient of the project, less 
prestigious people will be attracted to the lower level project than if the 
invitation oomes fxon a top level executive* All Is prof ^rtlon: tedmlcal 
expertise and lower level contact people may be more luportant to the success of 
the project than the visibHity and taiporary prestige of **names<** 

Ihe top executive can more easily gain the attention of news media and more 
readily oonmand the attention of the organization's own publicity staff* On the 
other hand. Individual faculty and staff with strong reputations within their 
aaci technical fields will have easier access to those specialized audiences* 
Having the flexibility to call on technical and instituticnal authorities as the 
situation warrants enhances collaborative projects by providing access to 
special skills and resouroes at all levels*^ 

Ihe lower level project is a valuable way to test the feasibility of ideas 
and of lelatlon^iipe between organizations > It is also a way of testing the 
ability of one's own organization to ze^ond to the inevitable org an iz at io n al 
problems of collaibaration: scheduling, perso nn el, financial arrangements, 
decision-making and so forth* And the lower level project can be especially 
effective as a way of undeimlning the legitimacy of current practices and 
attitudes* 

Whether one takes the viewpoint that the project Is testing ona's 
organization in a problem-solving way or undermining or ganiz ational practices in 
a confrontational, revolutionary way will depend in part on the persmallties of 
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the people involved and in part cn the requirements of actual oonditions* 

In most educaticn Institutions^ oocparations^ and unions^ oollabarative 
partnershipe diverge fran tiie standard operational procedures^ tiie **S<0<P,s" of 
xcutine relaticnships and responsibilities* Few oorparations rely cn 
universities far the bulk of their research* Few colleges and universities rely 
on partnership programs with employers and unions for the bulk their 
students^ research opportunities^ or cunicular prograns. 

Inevitably, therefare, the Individual who chooses to beocma involved in a 
partnership project is seeking to differentiate himself or herself from other 
faculty^ adtidnistrabors^ or managers* Faculty in particular^ because of the 
nature of college and university jobs and schedules^ have time to pursue 
individual interests* these interests may take them into collaborative projects 
with populations (for exanple, migrant laborers, the unanployed, and welfare 
mothers) and organizations (for exanpie^ labor unions^ civil rig^its 
organizations, oonnunity based groups of whatev^ kind) that repr e sent interests 
frequently in oppo el ticn to the dcminant business and political powers. Or, as 
is typical of business sdxol faculty, the irdiviAial interest of the educator 
mL^ht be entirely consistent with the Intocests the dcminant political powers 
and aiined at lnproving the functioning of those dominant organizations* It is 
natural in these choioes that the character of the partnership shpuld take on 
the core attitudes of the InUviduals and organizations involved* 

Thus in some cases the individuals initiating lower level partnership 
activities use them to differentiate themselves from their peers in hopes of 
ijT^proTing their visibility and approval in the eyes of higgler authorities* In 
other instances, by seeking oollabarative projects with organizations not viewed 
synpathetically by those authorities, the initiators are challenging the powers 
that be* In either case the rewards of partnership projects are likely to 
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attract entrepreneurial, lnc31viduallstlc persons • But the style of nctlvation 
and actlm will differ dramatically* 

ObllaibGacative activities, it seaoos, inply a oerbain level of 
oonfrontational spirit, either toward cne^s peers mired in routine osr toward 
other oirganlzaticns whose structures and behaviors have created the oorditicns 
which the collaborative project is meant to overocme* nie Rural EducatLcfv^Adult 
Develppnent In Idaho (READI) project is one exanple of a new partner^p that is 
characterized by a lower level initiative **on tiie margin** of Its institutlcn* 
Housed in the Obqperatlve Extension Service of the Uhiversity of Idaho, the 
READI project helps develop oaiputer literacy in njral adults* Nbcking with 
local businesses and oamunity groups, the project identifies ways technology 
can spur economic development in isolated njral oaniunities* Erora its inception 
the project has been a lower level initiative of one ocmuitted energetic person 
who is **cn the margin** of the Extension Service and the University* 

IfiB level at «^ch a partnership project Is initiated and operated within 
an organization profoundly influenoes who conceives , who negotiates, who 
directs, ytio perfdnns, ytio assesses, ytio represents, and yiio benefits from 
collaborative edacatian-wark projects and prograits. 
Depth of Cbllaboration 

Eventually the question of who odlabarates begs the question of how deeply 
felt within an organization are the values and practices of oollabocation* Do 
partner^p programs and, mace to tiie point, tiie style and methods of reaching 
out to other organizations affect an organization and its menters snjerficlally 
or profoundly? Are such pi o gra m s praised as exanpies for enulatlcn or are they 
restricted to the periphery of institutional attention? Are they used as 
catalysts for change within the larger parent organization? Or are they used 
fbr public relations purposes to demonstrate a degree of cutward-looklng oonoem 
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vdhlle the v&st of Itke organlzatiGn is in fact shielded fton the Influences of 
their exanple^ 

When used superficially, oollaborative projects are not litely to be 
ocntroverslal. Ihey do not challenge standard operating procedures and are 
likely to Involve relatively f€M people* Scheduling, staffing, location, 
decision-making, assessment of results, and other matters requiring a Lharing of 
viewpoints and authority anong the oollaborattng organizations are carefully 
isolated to the collaborative projects* Inf)licatians far iirprovenients in 
overall organisational perfdoananoe are not discussed. 

When used in no^D profound ways, the eaqperienoes of the organization in 
conducting collaborative projects are carefully examined for lessons learned* 
Standard operating procedures *- whether dealing with pe rscnr^, paperwork, 
reruneration, or other relevant topics — are carefully reviewed and oonpared to 
those of other organizations. Inquiries about the project experience are 
encouraged, ihe board of trustees or direc to rs is kept i nfo rmed, and top 
officials are aible to monitor the gpantity and quality of the organization's 
efforts to establish and maintain collaborative relationships with other 
organizations. Members know that finding ways to work with other organizations 
is an accep t able means of solving problems. 

An example of a new partnership that uses collaboration in a profcxmd way 
is the Experienced Workers Re-Ttaining Program of St. Louis Oonnunity Ocdlege 
(MO), nie p rogram involves a local partnership of business, education, labor, 
and government to provide outplaoeirent services to workers and enployers 
affected by structural changes in the local eccnony. In addition to helping 
workers and enployexs, the project has had a profound lnpact on the relations 
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between the college and business sectors in the oamunlty, not cnly in 
delivering training progrpms that are responsive to business needs but in a wide 
range of other areas as well* 

IV, SUtAFY AND OONSLUSION 

Ihere are no slnple answers to the questions surrounding collaboration* A 
college or university that bases Its curricultm on cooperative education 
programs, requiring students and perhaps faculty to leave the canpus and work at 
intervals in non-education organizations. Is not necessarily a **b6tter** or more 
effective organization than a college or umvexsity with a standard curxiculun* 
It may oper ate on collaborative principles and may do a better job of serving 
those students who seek theor e tical learning with work experience, but all this 
is done with trade-offs of time and energy that could have been spent on a 
txaditional classroom curxiculun* 

A corpor a tion that oonta a c ts with a umverslty for a Joint reooarch p rogr a m 
on oorputers or cosmetics is not necessarily better or more effective than Its 
o cn p etl tor that prefers Its In-hDuse research team* A carpany that joins a 
ocnsortlun of firms in supporting hunan development projects Is not necessarily 
wiser than a firm that persists in going Its own way* A union that develops a 
collaborative research and training project with a local college may in fact be 
spending resources better used on other union projects* 

Partnership progr a ns start fron problems* Oollaboratlon Is a strategy for 
solving prbbleiDs* Ihe oonoep ts of partnerships and collaboration viewed in the 
abstract are only solutions in search of problems* Ihe benefits resulting from 
collaboration nust be self-evident before a partnership pr ogr a m Is initiated* 



By the same tcken, arganlzatians faced with problans need to look beycrd their 
own boundaries and the limitations of their own resources when searching for 
solutions • Ihe partrerahlp option should be considered on its own inerits* 

Who in an organization collaborates depends on nuch more than the 
pereonality and notlvaticn of lnc31vldUals< Opportunities to Initiate and 
participate in collaborative prograros are directly Influenced by an 
OEganlzation's ndsslGn, the locus of the oollaboratlve activity within ti^ 
or gan ization^ the level at idilcn the ImiLvidual works and at ighlch the project 
is initiated^ and the depth of an organization's experience with partnership 
ptojects* 
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